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This study identifies similarities in the value 
hierarchies of elementary school teachers in four desegregated 
schools to detiermine if an inservice workshop in value clarification 
significantly changed the value characteristics of teachers, 
according to their rank ordering on the Rokeach Value Survey. Pour 
Teinpe, Arizona schools held three U5-minute workshops after school 
for three consecutive weeks. Activities included a pretest, a review 
of individual pretests as well as a group romparison, and a posttest. 
ppsults indicated elementary school teachers have similar values, but 
they are different from those of community leaders. Results of the 
data analysis suggest it may be possible to .change teachers* values 
through cognitive dissonance on the ranking of the value terms 
"freedom" and "eguality." Teachers in two out of three schools tested 
showed significant change in their ranking of the value term 
"freedom" after an inservice workshop that included the pointing out 
of a dissonance relationship between where the teachers ranked 
"freedom" and "eguality." Further study is recommended. (PD) 
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A Lcx>k at menientaiy School Tcaclicrs' Values 

Chapter I 
Introduction 

IVhen a person falls in love, votes, or picks a vocation he 
docs so accordin^J to an inner set of values. Those values re- 
present what that person feels is most important in life, and they 
influence eveiyday behavior as well as life long decisions. A 
teadier cannot engage in teaching without bringing certain convictions 
or values into the classroom. Ihese values may or may not be 
specifically communicated to the student, but they underlie the 
teachers' attitudes, questions, comments, discipline, ajid goals 
throughout eadi day. A student cannot go through a day at sdiool 
without becoming implicitly or explicitly exposed to a teadicrs' 
value system. 

The Problem 

The purpose of tliis study tlicrefore was to identify those values 
most characteristic of elcncntary sdiOol teadicrs, and to see if 
tliosc values could be diangcd tlirougii a brief in-service workslion. 
Ihc final question was to ask if such value diangc would effect the 
teacher's class roan beliavior. 

A i-eview of the literature concerning values and education 
indicated a general agreement that sdiools are m\ influence on 



a student's life, and that teacher's values are an inevitable part of 
tliat influence. But a gap in tlie literature was apparent as to wliat 
elementary school teacliers value and if teaclicr classroom beliavior 
could be clKinged by changing a teacher's values. 

niere has been some concern voiced in tlio pi^blic media about 
how American values are shifting, fading and oven being lost. Parents, 
teachers, pastors and tlie general public appear to.be very uncertain 
as to the causes and effeccs of tJiis change. Sucli confusion is itself 
perliaps rooted in the awareness that past traditional, "proper" values, 
good and true as tliey have been, were in their conception a radical 
shift from earlier traditional values. Hence, values continue to 
change to meet emerging needs of individuals and societies. Hie great- 

in value deprivations sucli as Watergate, spiraling inflation, tlie 
energy crisis, enviroiunental pollution, drug abuse, assasinations , 
Vietnam, and civil rights. Value conflicts are at tlie root of most of 
these problems. 

Values represent the reasons people do wliat they do, tlicir basic 
aims, objectives, aspirations and ideals. Peojile who liavc not clarified 
for themselves what they value c:innot have clear, consistent goals; 
not can thoy Licw what they are for or against, where they are going 
and why. 'Hioy lack the self- awareness necessary to evaluate 
alternatives for clear dioiccs. /Vnoricaii values are shifting. "Ihe 



alternatives are hard to evaluate. Tiie clioicos are not clear. Tne 
. future of Anerica may be determined by the value diaracteristics of 
today's elementary school teachers as tJicy influence American youth 
in today's value changes. 

Conflicts betvv'een schools and between the school administration 
and community leaders could perhaps be better understood if valuing 
influences and differences were better understood. Teacliers them- 
selves could bettor understand tlieir individual conflicts witJi the 
administration, other teachers and students if the respective value 
differences were understood and discussed. 

The importance, and the purpose of this study tliereby becomes 
all the more important when seen in tiie perspective of current 
societal value conflicts and sdiool valuing influences. 

Puii.-iose of tJie Study 

The purpose of this study was to identify the value hierarchy 
uniquely characteristic of elementary school teacliers in a university 
community of middle class .\mcrica in 1974. ,\n additional purpose was 
to determine if an inscrvice workshop in value clarification sig- 
nificantly cJiangcd tlie value characteristics of teachers, according 
to their rank ordering on the Rokeacii 'value Survey. 

Statement of the itypothcscs 

In order to seek a solution to tlio prcblcm stated above, the 
general questions were asked conceminr: 
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1. What do elementary scliool teadiers value? 

2. Call elcmentaiy sdiool teaclier's values and behavior be ciianged 
through a brief in-service workshop on valuing? 

Hie following null hyjjotlieses were constructed to test those 
questions: 

Question 1 - Is tliere a difference in the values of elementary 
sdiool teadiers between sdiools? 

Hypothesis 1.01 'H-iere will be no significant difference in the 
value Iiierardiy of elementary- school teachers in four desegregated Tempo 
schools, Frank, Holdcman, Evans and Ritter schools using tlie Rokeadi 
Values Survey. (Partial replication Sikula and Jurs, 1972). 

Hypothesis 1.02 Ihere will be no significant difference in the 
value hierardiy of uie elementary sQiooi teacncrs m tour desegregated 
Tempe sdiools and tlic value hierarchy of elementaiy sdiool teadiers in 
the Washington Sdiool District in Phoenix, Arizona, using the Rokeadi 
Value Survey. 

Hypothesis 1.03 Tlicre will be no significant difference in tlie value 
hierardiy of tlie elementary sdiool teachers in four desegregated Tempo 
sdiools and the values of commiaiit)' Jeaders of Tempo attending a 
leadersliip retreat discussing education in Tempo using the Rokeadi Value 
Survey. 

Question 2 - Can teadicr'^ values and behavior be dianged through 
a brief in-service workshop on valuing? 



Hypotheses 2.01, 2.02,' 2.03, 2.04 'Hiore will be no sig- 
nificant difference in the elanentary scliool teadiors' ranking of 
the value "Freedom", according to tlie Rokcach Value Survey, after a 
brief in-service workshop on valuing in tlie following four scliools: 
Hypothesis 2.01 teadiers in Frank School 
liypothesis 2.02 teachers in Holdcman School 
Hypo tliesis^ 2.03 teadiers in Evans Sdiool 
fiypotliesis 2.04 teadiers in lUtter Sdiool 
Hyi)otlieses 2.05, 2.06, 2.07, 2.08 Ihere will be no sig- 

« 

nificant difference in tlie elementary sdiool teadiers' ranking of 
the va.lue "Equality," according to the Rokeadi Value Survey, after a 
brief in-service workshop on valuing in tJie following four Tempo 



ftypotiiosis 2.05 teadiers in Frank Sdiool 
Hypothesis 2.06 teachers in Holdcman School 
Hypotliesis 2.07 teachers in Lvans School 
Ifypothesis 2.08 teadiers in Fdtter Sdiool 

Assumptions of tlie Study 

The major assumption was teadicr's values arc identifiable in . 
hicrardiical order using t±ic Rokeadi Value Survey. 

A second assumption was consistency and congruity of values 
influence l)ehavior and the selection of a vocation, such as teacliing. 
(Rokeadi, 1970) 



A tliird assuiTption was tJie attitudes of teachers are the re- 
sult of many factors, including' values, and therefore, provide 
a measurable key to the uniqueness of tlic hierardiy of elementaiy 
school teacher's values. (Cook, Leeds, and Call is, 1951) 

Definition of Terms 

Attitude - predisposition to behave in a particular way tliat 
results from tlie organization -of inter- related beliefs focused 
on a specific object or situation. "Attitudes depend on pre- 
existing values." (Allport, 1961, p. 802) 

Belief - A state of mind in whicli trust is placed. 

Behavior - A response represented by an act of doing. 

I)isson^ce_ - A state of imbalance, inconsistency, incongruity, 
wlicre values, beliefs, or attitudes vary from one situation to another. 
Dissonance can lead to dissatisfaction witli one's self. 

Instru mc.ital Values - Idealized modes of behavior. 

Need - A lack of something vital, desirable or useful. An ex- 
pression of an unstable equilibrium in bciiavior. 

Self-realizing - Tlic capability of being the major influence 
or controlling force in one's ouii destiny, duiracterized by the 
ability to identify options and make deliberate choices. 

Terminal Values - idealized end-states of existence. 

Values - Tiie fundamental* comj^oncnts witJiin a person's make- 
up that are detenninants of attitude and behavior. Hie tenn value 
specifically refers to either :u\ end-state (terminal value) or a 
means-state (instnimental value) idealized modes of behavior. 
A value is an enduring "^{^elief that a specific mode of beiiavior 
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or end-state of existence is personally or socially preferable 
to an opposite mode of behavior or end- State of existence. 

Value System - A value system is an enduring organization of 
beliefs concerning preferable modes of behavior or end-states 
of existence, along a continuum of relative importance. 

Value Survey - Refers to the rank ordering of selected values 
frcxn the most important to the least iniportant to be determined witli 
the Rokeach Value Survey. 

Limitations of the Study 
In any study concerning values, two factors enter which may 
limit the study. First, tliere are no respected reference points to which 
newer measures can be aompared in the area of values^ And, secondly , 
there are no hypothetical constructs giving some direction to the 
establishment of construct validity for tests in the value's area. 

In addition, tliis particular stud>' was limited to tlie values 
indicated in the rank ordering of the Rokeach Value Suivey during the 
winter and spring of 1973-74 by elementary school teachers. 

There is little knowledge base in the literature with reference 
to value characteristics of teachers. In addition, a middle class 
university comnunity may be considered a limiting factor for its 
suburban nature and educational importance. It is also largely a 
Caucasian community without extreme socio-economic families at either 



end of the economic scale, except for 18 percent Spanish American and 
lour percent other minority enrolLnent in tlie elementary sdiools. 
It should, therefore, be noted that the results of this study 
cannot be generalized beyond tlie suburbim population of the schools 
involved in Tempo, Arizona. 

lh,is study was promj^tcd by a pi]ot survey of elementary sdiool teacliers 
values in the Tcn^pe, /Xrizona Elementary Sdiool District in the spring of 
1973. Tlie results of tliis pilot survey were compared witli a study by 
Hoist (1972), wlierein remarkable similarities were noted in the elementary 
teadier's value hierardiies between the com:nunities. Similar hierardiies 
were anticipated in tliis study. 




Qiapter II 
Selected Review of tlie Literature 

Philosopliy of Values 

All over the world value changes have created anxiety and fear 

as people constantly deal witii conflicting value systems'. Konopka (1973) 

asserts that the outstanding cliange for modem man is the: 

assertion of the individuals or tlic group's riglit 
to cliangc his, her or its o\<n fate lias not only 
become desirable but has taken tlie form of an 
injunction - a duty. (p. 87) 

She also maintains t\\'o basic absolute values: the importance of tlie 
dignity of each individual and tlie responsibility of men for eacli other. 

For the dignity of the individual to be maintained Maslovv' (1959) 
suggests tliat Lhere are basic needs (values) v.'hidi must be affirmed 
and fulfilled. Masiav suggests that basic needs and basic values 
are one and tlie same. His personality tjicory lists six values, 
physiological needs, safety needs, belongingness , love needs, self- 
esteem needs, self -actualization needs. Hacli builds upon tlie otlier. 
Maslow would also contend that while a child's needs must be fulfilled 
he also leanis to recognize the limitations the physical world puts 
upon his gratification, and tliis requires control, delay limits, 
frustation and discipline. 

Throughout histor)', values have been tliought of as a dicliotomy 
between the real and ideal world. If tlie distance for an individual 



between his real aiid ideal set of values is too great he can live 

witli great uncertainty and emotional distress. Rogers (1964) 

in his effort to free people to be tlieniselves said: 

I believe th^t when the human being is inwardly 
free to dioose whatever he deeply values , he 
tends to value tliose objects, experiences, and 
goals wliich make for his own sur/ival, growtli 
and development and for tlie survival and develop- 
ment of otliers. I hypothesize tl\at it is char- 
acteristic of the human orgaiiism to prefer such 
actualizing and socialized goals when he is exposed 
to a growtli promoting climate. 

In any culture, given a clL-natc of respect and 
freedom in widdi he is valued as a person, tlie 
mature individual would tend to dioose and prefer 
these sane value directions, (p. 166) 

John Dewey postulated tliat tlie real and ideal world of values must 

be reconciled. Hie actual world, according to Dewey is full of 

diance and diange, imperfect, unpredictable and full of doing and 

coping. The ideal world on tlie otlier side of the coin is perfect, 

orderly, certain, and iiniiortal and never shall the two meet. Freedom 

with values reconciled for Dewey is expressed in this way: 

Freedom is an actuality when the recognition of 
relation?, the stable element, is combined with the 
uncertain element, in tiie knowledge which makes fore- 
sight possible and secure intentional preparation for 
probabJc consecjucnces . We are free in the degree in 
which we act knowing what we are about. (Ackerknediit , 
1964, p. 11) 

Dyer (1972) interpreting Piaget suggests tliat until a child is. 
seven or eiglit years of age he reflects tlie moral values of liis parents. 
At this time tiie liome is in a position of exerting tiie most influences 



in the fomitiou of mral values. Uowcvei, as tlic cliild continues to 

grow he has this b:u5ic moral value pattern wliidi is eitJicr strengtliencd 

or weakened throug)iout the child's life as cnvironinental influences 

pose decision -making situations. He no longer obeys the commands 

given hijn by the adult but obeys tJic mle itself, generalized and 

applied in an original way. lie begins to feel from witliin t^ie desire 

to treat otliers as he himself would wish to be treated. As the cliild 

enters adolescence peer groups exert pressure whicli clianges value 

patterns iind this continues into young adultliood. 

Ihis moral development, Piaget holds, parallels the 
intellectual development, in a certain sense 
logical nor moral noiTis are innate in tlie individual 
min. (Ackerknecliit, 1964, p. 16) 

Kolilberg's (1909) stages of moral development are also built 
upon Piaget 's developmental theor>'. Kolilberg's stage sequence 
points toward a goal of mature decision making found at level five. 

Tlie cliild typically proceeds from a self- centered, amoral state 
to an expedient, situationally oriented state, then to an other person 
orientation, and finally to an autonomous position as indicated in 
Table 1. However, the exact decision reached is not the detemiinajit 
of the staiio of moral judgment. 

An ex.'irunation of level five indicates tiic person treasures eadi 
individual and insists that all })eopie be accorded the respect that 
IS tlicir iiKilienable riglit. Since cad) person is of equal value, one 
person's rights do not exceed tiiose of another and every person is 
tl-eated equal iy, tiiat is, with justice. 

o 
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Table I 

Development aiid ixjci^ion Making 
Kohlborg's Stage Sequence 



Prethool 0. /VDHU: Qiild responds in tenns of specific 

conditioning; in specific situations. He does 
not appear to conijireliend tiie ethical question. 

1. FIiAIU^lJL-im:.\I)i;XT: 'Hie cliild's major concern is 
witii tlie possible punislimcnt following any ' 
transgression. He considers issues only from 
Ids point of view and defers to superior power 
or prestige. 

2. OPPORTITJISTIC: -llus is the naively egoistic 
orientation of tiie unenlightened liedonist. 
Pviglit action is tiiat wiiidi benefits tlie actor. 
}ie responds to sanctions in situations Dut not 
to moral principles. 

3. CONTOPJilST: Person- oriented. I1ie person's 
concern is witli approval, and witli ple^ising 
and iielping otiiers. Tne concern is often 
generalized so t)iat tiic conformity to stereo- 
t>'pical images of tiie majority's opinion 
occurs . 

4. COXFOPJilST: Rule-oriented. Lsscntially, tiie 
"otiier person'' of stage 5 is replaced by an 
authoritative source of rules and regulations, 
lliese are often interpreted legal istical ly. 

V 5. PRlA'CIPLI.i* AUrOAO:rt': Recognizing tiie re- 

lativity of autiiority systems, tne stage tiiree 
person iias a social contract/social utility 
approacli to etiiical issues. T;ie stage five 
person appeals to principles of clioice stress in;; 
logical imiversality and consistency, with 

•i^'^ture values of justice, mutual respect, and trust 

VcLL-ig dominating iiis decisior.s. 

Atlult . (Kohlbcrg, 196'J) 

p. 375 



Major rescarcli in tlie area of the development of maturity in 
ethical decision making has generally agreed that stages of development 
could be identified across the years in the Western culture. (Piaget, 
1932; Havigliurst, 1960; Kohlberg, 1969; and Bull, 1969.) 

Ihere are adults who are fixed at stage tliree or four being 
confoniiists to an institutional rule book or administrator. Ihis 
study proposes to move sudi control ling -conformist teacliers toward 
stage five wliere all people, including students, can be accorded more 
equal freedom. 

It has been found by Haan, Smith and Block (1968) tliat youth at 
stage two, "opportunistic and hedonistic," come from families tliat did 
not seem to encourage their diildren to develop a sense of responsibility 
v..iw . s^wiixuiiiu. i,_v o Litgcs , cJU'ee iiiiu lour, aes- 

cxibc tiicir parents as relating to then in a manner consistent witii 
tlie strategies generally recommended oy social learning tlieor>' for 
the development of morality. Ihe iiigliest stage, principled autonom>', 
number five vicued their parents as entering into moral dilemmas in 
a more involved wa/; decisions were less black and wliite and differences 
of view were obvious. It would seem teadiers could Iielp pupils pro- 
gress through tliese stages by encouraging decision making appropriate 
to their age. 

When a diild is presented with a moral dioice he will tend to 
dioose in the direction of a slightly more mature level t)ian iiis 
previous level acccirding to studies by Tiiriel (inGO) and LePurgy 
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and \\olosliin (1909). 'Ihi^ my indicate tiiat open discassion of a moral 
issue by a pee*- group tends to shift tiic less mature person towards 
tlie more mature. Teadiing diildren liow to improve their decision 
making would be like teacJiing them Iiow to srlve matliematical -problems 
compared to tcaciiing a set of rote facts. However, many teadiers 
are more inclined to settle matters of moral decision making 
unilaterally, as tiie autliority, instead of diallenging diildren to 
experience appropriate decision making skills. Such teadicrs can tliem- 
selves i)erhaps be moved from a controlling confomism to more open 
decision making represented in stage five, principled autonomy. 

Konopka (1973) speal^s of the developmental process in tiie forming of 
values as the individual interacts v.itii liis culture. It is a constant, 
r.m/f^r-r-ndiri" vriluinn tn-ocvss Wit!! H noak in tlic adolescont period. 
Foming values is aii emotional, as well as an intellectual process. 
Value develop:nent is tiien seen as a fluid process, not a static one. 
(Jonas, 1961) Values are developed from fajnily background, 
modified as peers' influence, and are incorj^oratcd into ever>'day 
decision making. 

In 1948, Lasswcll listed a representative list of universal 
values, wliidi has })cen quite widely accepted and subjected to a wide 
range of empirical exjierinentation. lie listed eigiit values and tiie 
iiLstitutions wliidi usually arc associated witii enliancing eadi 
part icular value. 
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Power Well-being 

Affection skill 

^^J^pect Enlightenment 

Rectitude Wealth 

(Lasswell, 1948, p. 17) 
Obviously, much overlapping would occur in the enlianccment of tlie 
eight values. Tnese eight values have provided the framework for 
many of tlie recent authors of the valuing process. Rath (1957), 
Rucker (196i^), Carney (1971), Higgins (1970) have all used this 
framework as a way of meeting human needs , \;ants , and goals through 
values . 

Rokeach (1968) took thousands of values and through testing 
developed an instrument with 18 terminal values (end-goals) and 18 
- — — ^^j. ,^j.«v,o ^.AVA^^^*xxi.w^J uiOuco ux utjiiixvior ) . 10 KOKeacJi , a value 
system was defined as : 

A hierarchial arrangement of values , rank-ordering of 
values along a continuum of importance. . .the function 
of a person's value system is to Ijelp him choose between 
alternatives and to resolve conflicts between alternatives 
in everyday life. (P. 551) 

A teacher's value system tiierefore influences that teacher's 
choices, attitudes, and behavior. School conflicts could be better 
understood if the hierarcliial arrangement of the values of teachers, 
students, and community leaders was studied to keep communication open. 

It is theorized that value clarification plays a central role in 
a person's cognitive-affective system. According to studies by 
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Rokeadi, people do not differ so mudi as to wliat values tlicy 

possess, but in licv tliey ranlc tlicm in order of importance. Tliis 

study also assur.ie:-: that a person's values have social consequences. 

As Rokeadi (1971) wrote: 

I-rcm a plienomenological standpoint, everyt'iing a person 
does and all that he believes is capable of being 
justified, defended,' explained and rationalized in 
value terms; tliat is, justified in terky' of modes of 
beiiavior that are personally and socially wortii 
striving for. (p. 22) 

Rokeadi (1?'8) has showi witli his value survey that various 
combinations of teminal and instrumental values significantly 
differentiate men from women, hippies from non-liippios , hawks from 
doves, policemen from unemployed Xegroes, good students from poor 
students, fifth-graders from seventli, ninth, and eleventli graders, 
retail merchants from sales clerks, Jews from Catholics, Democrats 
from Republicans, and so fortli. ( p. 555) 

If such groups can be distinguished by significantly different 
values we could ask if elementar>' sdiool teachers could be so dis- 
tinguished. Tnis is especially important when one tiiinl^ of the 
valuing influence teaaiers iiave on eadi generation. Tliere was a 
surprising gap in tiie literature conceding tJic value of elcm.cntar>' 
school teadiers. Hut tnere was sufficient data to suggest the 
possibility that eler.icntao' sdiool teadiors ranked values as a unique 
group. 
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Parental aiid Tcaclier Value Influence 

Tne growing diilU, to gain or liolci love, approval or self-esteem, 
may give up or Icam to have a basic distrust of his o\vii experience as 
a guide to liis behavior. So he obsei'ves and adopts a large part of 
liis values from others. Tliis causes tlie maturing cliild to lose 
contact witii the potential wisdom of his ow\ decision making and lose 
self-confidence. Ihc teaclier should be aware of tliis, namely, the 
possibility of cliildren adopting tJieir values from tlie teacher for 
good, or for ill, because tlie student distrusts Iiis oun value judgment. 
(Frank! , 1965) 

trie Fromm (1959) writes: 

Values are rooted in the very conditions of iiuman 
existence. .. cms icaas us co estaoiisii values 
which have objective validity; tliis validity exists, 
only with regard to tiie existence of ir.an; outside 
him there are no values, (p. 55) 

Coml)s (1964) speaks of youtJi's conmiitmrjit as a matter of discover/. 

Youth's comitr.ent cannot be given. It caraio't be 
taught. It has to be leanied. It is a personal 
nuitter. It is a personal discovery tiiat some idea, 
seme person, some thing is eniioncing and fulfilling. 
One thing we know about conrutncnt is tJiat it comes 
tiirougli rclationsliips witii sigiiificant people, 
especially j^cople who care. (p. 167) 

Teacliers arc freciuently suai "significant people" passing on 

tlieir values by virtue of their position, wisdom :md closeness to 

children. Most cliildren are not able to analyze tlic values they 



wish to develop, ihey copy behavior ojr! values from tnosc witli 




„ vliom tiiey identify, iiamcJy thoic people who $'ccn to tlicm to have 
attributes and values significant to tlicm. Hicsc values could 
be considered tiie fulfil Ir.ient of significant needs in tlie diild. 
'ihus the teaciier's function is to fulfill die significant needs 
of tiieir students whidi includes tlie valuing influence. 

Mio influences children's values the most, parents or teadiers? 
In 12 value clusters representing 56 different values l-oster (1966) 
found teacliers and pupils differed moFt frequently: parents and pupils 
differed almost as mudi; and parents imd teadiers disagreed tlie least. (P:;. 31 , .02 
Stratified raiidan sajiiUes were diosen from eadi sdiool witli 12 
boys and 12 girls in eadi sample, lliose pupil's parents were tiie 
parent samples. 'Inere were 29 teadiers in oadi sdiool diosen at 
icAiio^i.i. v^iildicii uiii'iiivM ^cu Liic pia)iui goaib. i-ai'euti> ^u^a teaaiers 
emphasized tiic cognitive and fearful goals, and teadiers alone sig- 
nified the social goals; \;hile parents alone emphasized tlie egotistic 
standards of judgments. Ciildren in the two schools correlated hightrst 
of all. 

'Die differences indicate tiiat parental values are sliarcd hy diildrcn 
and that bot:i differ from tlie teadiers. l-.'e can assume tiiat parents 
influence tl.cir diildren's values more t.han teaciiers do, but according 
to Fredricloon (IDd?) parent influence on tjieir diildren's values is 
diminisliing. ile also foiunl that 82'^ of his parents \.-aiitcd sdiool 
invol vc.-'.cnt in tn.e valuing process for tlieir diildrcn. 
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roster (li)()6). suggested that teaclicrs might be assigned to 
particular schools because tliey possess value empliases needed in 



a particular sdicol. Also, sdiool officials could consider inservice 



officials considered crucial. Sudi inser\-ice training might take J:he 



fonn of acquainting teadiers witJi tlic value orientation of the parents 
and discussing it in terms of how it aifects diildren, teadiing and 
teadicr-parent relations.. Teachers would hopefully coiLsider the impact 
of tlicir teadiing on tlio cliildren and parents before making diangos. 
Sdioo] officials may also use a kiiowledge of value orientations for 
appraising the value statas of their teadiing staff. Sudi efforts for 
evaluating and applying value considerations by tlie sdiool officials 



ceniea. A teadier who docs not share somewhat sijuilar values witli 
the co:iur.unity in whidi slie tcadics will find a higlier incidence of con- 
flict botli wit!i tlie puj)ils ajid tiie parents in tiiat pupils share 
tlieir i)arent's values. 

'ieadiers may also notice value inconsistencies witii certain 
pupils havin- difficulties and may want to evolve teaching plans 
that would help develop certain values, modify others or de-emphasize 
still others. Ihis assui.ies that teadiers are somewhat able to modify 
pupil's values and they slioukl do so in a responsible manner. Foster 
went on to say the teadier should know herself and her motivations, her 



education for teadiers to adjust to value differences whidi sdiool 
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values and understand why certain behaviors of tlie diildren, parents, 
or other teachers affect her in certain ways. 

Tlie teacher who is laiiiiliar with the value orientations in her 
coTiiiHimity should be able to anticipate certain reactions on tlie part # 
of her pupils and tlieir parents. Tiiis would also Irclp tlie teaclier 
and school officials ccmiiunicate more effectively witli parents, diijdrcn, 
and otlier teacliers by knowing their various value orientations. If 
X\ic total coiimmity could be involved in suJ; value cons iderati oils 
differences could he norc understandable and could do mucli to imr>rove 
inten^ersonal relations in conmunity life. Valuing considerations 
may also serve to detect diangcs witliin the community that would 
affect pressures for educational diange. All sdiool officials and 
teadiers, in regard to value dianges, could do nudi to avoid educarionai 
uplieaval in the coo:iunity. llius Icnavledge of tlie value orientation of 
the corr.unity can servo as a tiiermomcter to suggest dianges in 
polic)', program or curriculum as well as the nature, amount, quality 
and timing of sudi change. 

Coiii.iunity values were investigated in tiiis study of elencntar)' 
teadicr's values in Tcmpc by 41 community leaders taking tiie Uokeadi 
Value Sur\-ey during a tlircc day leadership retreat on the topic of 
education. 

tans (1961)) using 14 sdiools found that 318 teadiers with 
extreme progressive and extreme traditional educational values 



displayed more approval of scliool practices than teachers in the 
middle (^=.01). He found that teacliers witli more formal education 
held more prcgrossive educational values, lie concluded from tlie 
results of his four h>'potheses that tlie wider tlic differences in 
educational values among teachers tlie less approval of scliool practices 
will be expressed by tliem. lie stated teachers appear to be more 
influenced by other teacher's educational values than by tlieir 6m 
general values. Teacliers in the middle of tlie continuum between traditional 
and progressive seem less sure of their own classroom practices and 
more aware of the conflict in values witliin tlie staff. He went on to 
say teacliers approved scliool practices more while serving under 
principals witli progressive values. 

Tlie majority of adolescents studied by I-redrickson (1967) 
indicated they have identified highly with the value systems of their 
parents, however he pointed out tlie inability of many parents to 
function meaningfully or consistently in terms of their values. 

In this rapidly changing modem world many parents tlirough 
confusion or despair just do not know wliat values to share witJi tlicir 
cliildren. "Ihii confu;uon of values could well increase, even at a 
mudi faster rate, if societal life styles continue to shift and cliangc. 

Frcdrickson (1907) reported 95.4'. of iiis adolescent respondents 
indicated the family is tiie greatest stablizing influence in our society. 



x\nd 87.91 said parents must set standards and limitations and enforce 
them consistently. In tlie valuing work to date in the Tempo Elementary 
School District it was found adolescents consider family securit)' 
to be high on their list of values. 

Twenty percent of Fredrickson's respondents indicated they did 
not value parental advice or desires. Such independence suggests that 
an adolescent must sense there are values in his home worthy of 
his identifying with, but he rejects them when they deny him individuality. 
A delicated balance indeed. 

Fredrickson (1967) found forty- two percent of his 415 adolescent 
respondents reco^jnized the importance of in-service training events for 
teachers to increase emphasis on the psychological role of the teaclier. 
Qiiy 26 pel cent disagreed, ;vhile 31 percent '.;crc neutral. 

It would be hoped that teachers can be helped to develop valuing 
practices which would enable them to realize more fully their potentials 
as teachers. As Rucker (1969) wrote, 'n\hen teachers identify and 
relate to the valuing concerns of each student in their classroom, 
they really begin to teach." (P. 10) 

If teachers acknowledge that the clarification of values is 
essential for the full development of the children the> teach, and 
if teachers would make every effort to see that children's values 
are enhanced and shared, they will do a better job of teaching. 



Teachers will bcconc loss autocratic and will traiisfonn tlio classroom 

into an enviroiLTicnt conducive to democratic living and learning. 

"iXJinocratic teadiers, then, arc interested in the process by vi\ici\ 

cliildren learn how to live in a democracy- -how to share values. 

(Rucker, 1969, p. 105) In this way the teaclier becomes a "director" 

of learning, an cnabler, instead of a "dictator." 

Vac tools of tliinking with values, wlien applied to 
the value conflicts of cliildren, will illumine the 
ijnpact of actual or threatened value deprivations 
upon the emerging personalities of cliildren. 
Incapaciting value deprivations can just as seriously 
blight tlie leaniing process as tlie existence of a 
debilitating disease or otlier disabling tlireat to the 
well-being of the ciiild. (Rucker, 1969, p. 255) 

lilementary Scliool Teaciier Values 

Do teadiers differ in tlieir values? Sikula and Jurs (1972) 
report tliat, "elementary versus secondary teadiers differ markedly 
in tjieir value system profiles while suburban versus inner-city 
teadiers have very similar value constitutions." (p. 459) 
lliis study involved 4S teadiers as respondents on tlie Rokeadi Value 
Survey I'orm U. Tlie teachers were similar in age and mostly female. 
Ihey had been classified :us effective or successful by tlieir students 
and colleagues or sui^ervisors. llic elemcntar>' teadiers taught grades 
one tlirougii six, ajid tlie secondary teadiers taught grades nine 
tlirough twelve. Ihe most significant findings regarding the 
uniqueness of elcmentar\' tcadicr's values shov.'ed elcrncntar)' sdiool 



tcadiei-s raiiked values similarly but different than sccondarv' 
teachers as reported in Table 2 and 5. As is usually tlic case witli 
value data, tlie terminal values seem more important than do instrumental 
values, as differentiating among various groups. Witliin tlie terminal 
value scale, si-X individual values seemed to distinguish between the 
groups, whereas only two distinguishing values were found witliin the 
instrumental value scale. It is significant that one value "equality" 
differentiated significantly between inner-city and suburban teadiers. 
Elementary teadiers significantly ranked the values of "A World at 
Peace," "Salvation," "Forgiving," and"Loving," higher and significantly 
ranked tlie values of "An Exciting Life," "ilature Love," "Wisdom," 
and "Independent" lower than did the secondary sdiool teachers. 
hOlc the comparative rankings in Tables 2 and 3. 

Tne value profiles tliat emerged in r.his study by Sikiila and 
Jurs suggest tJiat elementary sdiool tcacliers appear to relatively 
value diaracteristics o.ften attributable to young diildreii - "Forgiving," 
concern for "Peace," and "Loving," \\iiile secondary teadiers appear to 
value relatively tliose diaracteristics that voung adults often strive 
for - "Independence," "Ilature Love," "l.'isdom," and an "Lxciting Life." 
One might speculate sudi results indicate wiiat goes tlirough tiie mind 
of a teaclicr when considering v.hidi grade level to tench. Tjiey 
probably go into the grade level wherein tiieir values are compatible. 
Hius if a potential teadicr held "Loving and Lorgiving" in liigii regard, 



Table 2 
Tcniunal Values 
Value Raiikings between Lleraentaiy and Secondary Teacliers 
Elementary Secondaiy 
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Table 2 ^'.ives Tcrrunal (P^okeach Sur.'cy -r^.^^'j 1) \alue rajikings of 
4S clei-^entan' :uk1 sccontlan' sciiool teachers in ToIcJo, v-'.iio 1972. Tiic 
* indicates tiiose vaiuciJ eler.icntar)' scIiooI teaciicr.s ranked significantly 
higher tlian did secondar)' teaciiers. 
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Table 3 
Instrumental Values 
Value ll'inkings Bcnvccn Hlcnicntaiy and Secondary Teacliers 
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Table 3 gives 


IiistniTK-^ntal (IvokcacI 


1 Survey page 2) Value 


rankiii'^'S of 



48 clement an- and secondaiy sciiool tcaclicrs in Toledo, 'w'liio 1972. The 
* indicates t'uosc values elementary sdiool teadicrs ranked significantly 
higher t'lum did secondar>' tciidiers. 
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she would be more comfortable witli youiigcr children wlio have learned 
to value being "Loving" and "Forgiving", but tlic teadier would be 
uncomfortable in secondary education where "Forgiving" seems to have 
been replaced by "Independence." Hie secondary teadier v/ould be 
discouraged in the elementary grades because she wouldn't see 
sufficient "Independent" thought and behavior. Note tliese value 
differences in Tables 2 and 3. 

Teacher Value Giangcs 

Hoist (1972) using a consistency theory approach found no 
significant change in the values of teadicrs who had surveyed 
their terminal values for inconsistencies in an inservice workshop 
for 44 teiichers in Qiandler, /j-izona. Hoist's teadier groups 
numbered ten or less whidi greatly limited tlie study. Hie work- 
shop was designed for tlie purpose of training teadiers to use the 
IOTA instrument whidi may liave insulated the group to further change. 
The value sun'cy was given as a brief interruption in the IOTA 
program. This rcscardier would tliereforo see tlic lack of significance 
the study due to the small sample size (Icnr, tLru. V^} and the possible 
confounding effect from tlic IOTA program, ilolst may iiave established 
a '\ve-ncss" as suggested by Lcwin (1954), but he evidently failed to 
shift tiic group to a new position by not introducing a force sufficient 
to break the existing groirp attitude. 



Kurt Icwin (1954) wrote, "Values influence bcliavior but don't 
manifest tlic diaractcr of a goal. For exiunple, a person doesn't try 
to rcacli tlie goal fairness, but fairness guides his behavior." (p. 40) 
He goes on to indicate values determine tlie positive or negative 
valence for an individual in a given situation. Sucli positive or negative 
valence is pertinent to I'estingers Cognitive Dissonance Tlieoiy in that 
if values influence valence tiiey can influence tlie cognitive dissonance 

« 

used in behavior cliange in Festinger's theory. 

To Lewin values are not "force fields"; instead tliey induce 
force fields. M\y behavior is tiiereforo dependent upon tiie total field 
at a given moment. Values line up tliose positive and negative valences 
to induce the force field. So any change in behavior cm\ be explained 
when tiic change is linked to tlio conditions of tlic total field at 
tliat moment in time. 

Lewin suggests it is easier to diangc an individual in a group 
setting coinparcd to ciionging him separately. If tlic group dianges, the 
individual will d)ange. Le\dn conceniing groi'.p diange refers to the 
work of Lippitt and Unite involving intemenber aggression of boys in a 
democratic and an autocratic setting. Hiey found that if you strengtiien 
control and power you correspondingly increase conflict, tension, and 
aggression. But wiien you remove tiio autocratic atmosphere there is 
open ag-ression. A "boiling over", occurs viion autocratic atmosphere is 



shifted to a democratic atnibsphcrc. Sucli increased tension and 
conflict would 'be anticipated in over- control led classrooms. 

Cronkliitc (1966) evaluated tlirce studies purported to test 
Festinger's Cognitive dissonance Tiij^ry. He states Festinger failed 
to specify the means by wliicli the basic premise of tlie theory could be 
tested. Festinger says tliat when t:;v'o cognitions are in a dissonant 
relation, being psycliologically uncomfortable, they will motivate tlie 
person to try* to reduce dissonance and acliieve consonance by moving one • 
or bo til cognitions into a compatible relationsliip. (p. 172) Cronkliitc 
found attitude cliangc did accompany "dissonance" in two of tlie tiiree 
experiments, and tliis must be explained somehow. But the tlicory of 
cognitive dissonance was not, and iias not, as yet been proven or dis- 
proven. 

Hoist (1972) used the same consistency theory ixiinting out dissonance 
in respondent's value rankings of "rrccdom" x\d ''Hciuality'' witli the 
Rokeach Value Sur\'cy. 

Rokeach (1975) did three sudi studies v;itii university students with 
99 men and \;omcn in each group, .•\fter the pre-tcst their dissonance 
was pointed out by noting t!ie distance in rankings bet^vecn wiicre t'ney 
placed tiie value term "Freedom" and tiic tcna, "Lquality." Indicating 
they favored freedom for tiicmselvcs if freedom was highest, but were 
unwilling to share tiiat freedom witli others if equality was consideralily 
lower. Because granting freedom to others is equality. Post-tests 
3 weeks, 5 iponths, ;md 17 rontiis after showed increased rankings for botii 
equality and freedom in all experimental groups, statistically sig- 
nificant at the .01 level or better by analysis of covariance. It was 
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also noted tliat equality increased more and. did not dissipate with ^ 
subsequent post-tests as freedom did. In fact, two-tliirds of 
the experimental subjects increased tlieir equality rankings. All 
subjects dianged in a direction of greater consistency witJi self- 
conceptions. Beliavioral cliange was tested witli membership 
solicitations mailed to all sul^jects, and it was found that two and 
one -half times a:; many experimental subjects responded to the 
membership solicitation, statistically significant at tlie .002 level. 
It sliould be noted, this was at a time wlicn civil riglit's causes were 
highly newsworthy, but tliat should have affected the control group as 
mudi as tiie experimental group. It was also noted that more experimental 
subjects enrolled in ethnic courses at their college, (Pr.OZ) even 

as niu'cn Luuui/'uiiC jnunui^^ wnw w-Vi>w* ^..w*.cw** 

Rokcadi also asked the respondents to note if tliey were satisfied 
or dissatisfied with their rankings. It was found tliat uiien freedom or 
equality were eitlicr one ranked low tliere was significantly more 
dissatisfaction witii tJieir rankings (Pii.OOl). .\nd if tliey were dis- 
satisfied witli their rankings tliey showed more increase in the post- 
testings, in fact even after 17 months. Ihe greatest diange in 
rankings was noted after five nontixS. (Rokcadi, 1073, p. 245) Ihesc 
findings would suggest possible bciiavioral dimiges by teadiers in a 
consistency (dissonance) theory inscrx'ice training event on values. 



In a study involving 52 Bridgeport, Connecticut elementary and 
secondary' tcadiers Hamilton (19C9) found tliat teachers are concerned 
witli social justice and maintain we sliould eliminate the inequality 
tl^at exists in our society. If this is so an inservicc workshop with 
teadiers wherein dissonance was pointed out (as to how far apart tliey 
placed freedom and equality) should move tliem to wanting to grant more 
freedom to otlicr people if equality was mucli leaver than freedom as Rokeacli 
(1973) did with university students, ond Hoist (1972) did with^teadiers. 
In tlie Bridgeport stud>' cadi teadicr was given a questionnaire witli 
six propositions and was asked whether he agreed, disagreed or was un- 
decided, .'^iter tabulation tlie Qii-squared test of tlic divergence was 
made. Tlic results sliowed 42 respondents agreed, one disagreed, and nine 
were undocidod that \:c s.iould try to eiir.iinate inequality in our socicrty. 
Tne test was significant at tlic P=.01 level so the null hypotliesis was 
rejected, and we conclude tliesc teadiers were concerned with social 
justice and want to eliminate incqunlity in our society. 

Gagon (19C5) cxnmincd a tcadiing mcthodolog)' with elcmcntar)' 
sdiool teadiers of fiftii and sixtii grade levels tliat assisted pupils 
in learning how to think and clarify tlicir valuing in science and 
social studies classei,. It was an attenpt to reduce tiic gap between 
tlie objectives of tcadiing cJiildrcn how to tliink and of clarifying valuing 
within classroom practice, 

:ie foiuid significance at tiie P=.05 level in his operational 
hvpotiiesis that tlie experimental teadiers uiin took part in an insen'ice 
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experience conccnied witJi tlie tcadiing of tliiiiking asked more than 
five-and-onc-lialf clarifying qucstioiis for each one asked by the 
comparison tcadicrs. He concluded that tcadicrs can be taught to use 
clarifying questions in a sliort, inservice workshop. 

Pupils in tlic experimental classes exliibited a significantly 
larger number of tliinking indicators in tiioir oral remarks tlian did 
comparison classes. It can be inferred, according to Gagon, that work- 
shop teadiers tended to ask more and tell less as tliey^ concentrated upon 
the tliinking indicator clues. Hiis allowed pupils more opportunities 
to interact in tlie cL'issroom and reveal clues to their tliinking and valuing. 

Gagon, in quoting Ilaths, said: 

Mien we help others to see more clearly wliat tiiey prize 
and dicrish, what tlicy abhor, wliat tiicv believe and whnr 
tnev reiect as ialsc: wlint rhnv i.'nrr\' ni->nut . nry.- tUoy 
are thinking and phuming, wiiat tlicy are doing, then 
teadiing is going on. (p. 224) 
'Hiis study proposes to ask if a valuing worksliop with teacliers 

dissonance between tlieir ranking of freedom and equality being pointed 

out, will move the teadiers to more open and less controlling classroom 

statements. 
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Philosopiiy of Values 



Values are related to tlie fulfilliiient of basic needs. (Maslow, 1959) 
In any culture, given freedom \;liere the individual is valued as a 
person, the mature individual will be free to dioosc what he dec-ply 
values for his omi and otlicr's grouth and development. (Rogers, 1904) 
Piaget tells us that uiitil a cliild is seven or eight he reflects the 
values of Ills parents. (xJycr, 1972) Hokeacli (1971) suggests that 
people do not differ so much in wliat they value, but in how tiicy rani, 
thei.i in order of importance. He also found' that groups can be dis- 
tinguislied by signif ic:intly different values. If we can assunc that 
icacncrs nave x\ mriuence on auidren's values, out tiiat tJiey are 
not n'.varc of their pupil's values (lliggins, 11)68) then it would be vvcU 
to begin some studies directed at elementary scliool teaclier's values. 

Teachers' Values 

Sikula and Jurs, (1972) iiave slicvii that elemcntar>' sdiool teadiors 
do liave separate and unique values, wiiidi are different tlian secondar>' 
sdiool tcadiers, and tliat cacii iiave value diaractcristi cs sinilar to 
tlie pirpils they tcadi. 

Sanford (1970) found inservicc training for tcaciicrs in valuing 
vvortli)' of more consideration, even ti\ouL;]i he lound no significant 
dinnv;c in diildrcii after their teadicrs had experienced :ui 
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iiiservice training workshop in valuing. Gagon (1905) foimd sig- 
nificance in teacher inscrvice training in tliat toadicrs used 
clarifying questions (valuing) and did loss "telling" in the 
classropm. Isiickcr (1909) suggests that teachers use the tools of 
tJiinking with values and see how incapacitating value deprivations arc 
in the learning process. He concludes it would be helpful for 
teachers to become "democratic tcacliers" instead of "autocratic 
Dictators." Hence, it can perhaps be assumed tliat if .tcacliers with 
a value dissonance between wliere tJiey place freedom and equality an 
a^/areness of tliis dissonance should move them to trying to grant more 
freedom for otliers and be less controlling in tJie classroom. 

Qianging Teaciier's \"alues 

Even tiiough the dissonance tlieory has yet to be proven or dis- 
proven, tiiere is evidence to suggest teaclier inservice training work- 
shops based on dissonance reduction regarding cognitive dissonajice in 
teacher's values may cliange teaclier bcliavior. (Rokeacli, 1973; Hoist, 
1972) Tnis judgment is based on the tiiree experimental groups of 
university students wlio siiavcd significant t)chavioral diaiigc after 
dissonaiicc wa-^ pointed out regarding t".ic values freedom and equality. 



Chapter III 
Procedures 

The purpose of this study was to identify the similarities in the 
value hicrarcliies of elementary scliool teadiers in four desegregated scliools. 
An additional purpose was to determine if an in-service workshop in value 
clarification significantly dianged the value cliaracteristics of 
teadiers, according to their rank ordering on tlie Rokeacli Value Survey. 

The Rokeadi Val-ue Survey was administered to 61 teachers in four 
Tempe, Arizona elementary sdiools, 30 elementary sdiool teadiers attending 
a workshop in Wasliington Sdiool District, Phoenix, and 41 Tempe community 
leaders attending a leadership conference on education. The purpose 
was accomplished by procedures tliat included tlie sequence of events and 
san^ling plan, instrumentation, hypotlieses, and treatment of tlie data. 

» 

Sequen c e of Hvents and Sami")ling Plan 

Thie four Tempe sdiools lield three 45 minute in-service workshops after 
sdiool for three consecutive weeks. Tiiere were 24 teachers at Frank and 
Holdcman, 13 at F.vans, and 13 at Frank for the pre-test tlie first part 
of the first meeting. Tliis was followed by several brief value clarification 
activities and discussion to fom a 'Ve-ncss" group feeling. Tiic first 
part of the second workshop tlie ''issonancc was pointed out, whereby 
individuals reviewed tlieir ovvii pre-test and compared it with the group 
hierarchy whidi had been computed by a Cormat program on tlie /VSU 



Uiiivac 1110 computer. The teachers were asked to note how far 
apart they had put the value terms, freedom and equality. Tliis dissonance 
was then discussed by tlie total group to understand how one could 
desire freedom for themselves but deny tliat same freedom to otliers, 
especially students who are discipline problems. The final workshop 
was more value clarification activity and small groups were fonned to 
write consensus statements re: how freedom could be encouraged in tlie 
classroom by the teadicr. Hie workshop leader noted high anxiety in 
each workshop during the discussion of the dissonance from their rankings 
of the two terms. Ihe post- test was administered a week later during 
school time. 

The Washington District teadiers were attending a workshop on values 
ana vandalism. Ihey were paid a part days pay for attending tlie work- 
shop over a weekend. Ihey were given the survey as the first item tlicir 
first meeting. The community leaders from Tempo were given tlie sui'vey 
toward tlie end of the conference. Tliey had been discussir^the problems of 
Tempo schools. Tlie difference of attitude between tlie community leaders cuid 
the elementary' teachers attending the conference was apparent to scliool 
administrators who attended the conference. Tlie survey was given to 
measure tliat difference. Ihere were 22 men and 19 women respondents, all 
mcmlDers of the Tempo Chamioer of Commerce. None were elementary teachers, 
most were business and professional people. 



Description of Instrument Use d 

nie theor>' of value surveying as developed by Rokeadi (1^68) rested 
on the assumptions that: 

1. . . .men do not differ from one anotlier so mudi in whether or not 
tliey possess certain values, but ratlier in how tliey rank thorn in 
order of importance. 

2. , . .variations in value systems are, broadly speaking^ a function 
of antecedent, Oiltural and social experience, on tlie one hand, 

and personality factors on tlie otlier. 

3. . . .a person's values have social consequences. 

I 

Tlie Rokeadi Value Survey consists of two sets of eighteen terminal 
and eighteen instrumental values , eadi set arranged in alphabetical 
order. Eadi value, along with its defining phrase, is printed on 
a separate gummed label that can be easily moved about from one 
position to anotlier. Tae respondent's task is to rearrange each 
set of eighteen values in order of importance as 'guiding principles 
in your daily life' by moving t}ie eighteen alphabetically arrajigcd 
values from the right-hand side of tlie page to boxe.s numbered one to 
ci^Iilccii uii iliC- ieiL-lidJid side ui Liie pacje. ine average time 
necessar)' to canplcte tiie ranking is about fifteen minutes. (98-99) 



Reliabili ty 

Form U of the Value Survey lias been successfully iLsed with respondents 
from 11 to 80 years of age. Reliability of the total value system for 
eadi subject \.-as obtained by correlating tiic rankings obtained from test 
and retest data. In one instance tlie test was adi.iinistercd to students 
in introducton- psydiolog)' courses witii the interv\Tl from test to retest 
anyvhere from tliree to seven weeks. 17ie median reliabilities were from 
.70 to .72 for tiie instrumental values. 



Validity 

Uie eighteen terminal values in tlie Rokcacli Survey were selected 
by Rokeach because scales containing fewer tlian eighteen omitted too 
many important values and . .it was felt to be too burdensome for 
respondents to rank order morr tlian 18." (Rokeacli, 1971 p. 23) 

Rokeach states: 

A scniewhat different procedure was employed in selecting tJie 
18 instrumental values. Our point of departure was a list of 
555 personality trait words from which positive and negative 
evaluative ratings have been made available by Mdcrson. 
. This list was taken from a larger list of about 18,000 
trait names originally compiled by .-Ulport aiid Odbert. 
Since we were interested only in values that were, generally 
speaking positively evaluated, so that tiiey xvould be 
suitable for self-descriptive purjxiscs, vve were immediately 
able to reduce Anderson's list to about 200 positively 
evaluated trait names. (Rokeacli, 1971, p. 25-24) 

^A.iUj. owu^c v>A Alii) uiuiiicit tax vaiues Was selected trom tJie iist ot 

200 by picking a representative value from a group of synon>'ms. 

Rokeadi also says : 

We find that various combinations of tlicse terminal and 
instrumental values significantly differentiate men from 
women, hippies from non-hippies, hawl3 from doves, policemen 
from uncn^loycd Negroes, good students from poor students, 
fifth graders from sevcntii, ninth, and sales clerks from 
retail mcrdiants, Jews from Catholics, i.cmocrats from 
Republicans, and so fortli. (l?okeacli, 1967, p. 555) 



Obiectivit/ 

Objectivity was acliicvcd by rc(iucsting tl\c subjects to simply read 

tJie instructicns on the front of tlic survey and respond accordingly. 

TJicy were instnictcd to answer as tlicy were feeling tliat day, not how they 
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ideally vicmted to be sometime later. No other directions were 
offered. No questions wore answered. They were told to do tfic best 
they could and not share with others if some were seen talking. 

Sensitivity 

Sensitivity is the ability of an instrument to make the discrimination 
required for aiLSwering tlVe question. (Fox, 1969) Tliis was assured through 
the design and use of the Rokeach Value Survey as per noted in the review 
of tlie literatu. and the proceeding statements in the formulation of 
the survey. 

Appropriatene ss 

The Rokeach. Value Survey was selected after a review of the 
literature directly related to values as a discriminator for particular 
occupational groups, political groups, church groups and age groups. 
The instrument was short and presented an appealing challenge to most 
adults . 

Hypotheses 

In order, to achieve the purpose of this study it was necessary to 
ansv^er tiic following questions: 

Question 1 Is there a difference in the values of elementary school 
teadiers in four desegregated scliools? 

Hypotliesis 1.01 Ihere will be no significant difference in the value 
hierarchy of elementary sciiool teadiers in four desegregated Teiripc schools, 



Frank, HolUcman, livaiis and lUtter, using tlic Ilokeach Values Survey. 
(Partial replication Sikula and Jurs, 1972.) 

llyiiotliesi? 1.02 llicre will be no significant difference in tlie 
value liierardiy of tlie elementary scliool teachers in four desegregated 
Tcmpe scliools and tlie value hierarcliy of elementary school teadiers in 
. tJie Wasliington Sdiool District in Plioenix, using the Rokeadi Value Survey. 

ilypotiiesis 1.03 lliere will be no significant difference in tlie 
value liierardiy of the elementary sdiool tcadiers in four desegregated 
Teiq)e sdiools and tlie values of community leaders of Temj^e attending a 
leadersliip retreat discussing education in Tempe using tlie Rokeadi 
Value Survey. 

Ouestion J Can teaaiers' values a:id oeiiavior oe dianged tlirouKa 
a brief in-service worksliop on valuing-? 

Hypotlieses 2.01, 2.02, 2.03, 2.04 Tnere will be no significant 
difference in the elementary sdiool teachers' ranking of the value freedom 
according to tlie Rokeadi Value Survey, after a brief in-service work- 
shop on valuing in the following four schools: 

Ilypotiiesis 2.01 teadiers in I"rank Sdiool 

Hyi^otlicsis 2.02 tcadiers in Iloldcman Sdiool 

Ilypotiiesis 2.05 teachers in Evans Sdiool 

H>'pothcsis 2.04 teadiers in Hitter Sdiool 



Hypotheses 2.05, 2.00, 2,07, 2.08 llicrc will be no significant 
difference in L'le elementary sdiool teachers' ranking of the value 
oquality according to tlie Rokeadi Value Suivoy, after a- brief in-service 
workshop on valuing in tiie following four Tempo scliools; 

IJypotiiesis 2.05 teadiers in Prank Sdiool 

ifypothesis 2.06 teadiers in Holdeman Sdiool 

Hypothesis 2.07 teadiers in Evans Sdiool 

Hypothesis 2.08 teadiers in Ritter Sdiool 

T reatment of the iJata 

All responses on tJie Rolceach Value Survey were made directly on 
the test booklet by taking the gummed labels (value terms) from the 
alphabetized oricinal list on one side and nlaccd in the rcspnndontU 
own order of importance. T.ie tests were immediately collected 
and key pundied by tlie Teiirpe Hlementar)' ijistrict staff. Tiic value terms 
were identified by tv;o and tliree letter codes and transferred to a 
numeric code for statistical analysis later. 

Tlie individual group iiicrarchies were obtained by running a Corr.iat 
program on tiie Arizona State university linivac 1110 conrputer. /\nalysis 
of variance wa.s run witii a !!:uiova pro!;ram for between group variance. 

vSujm^.a n'' of Procedures 

The purpose was to identify and ajialy^e tlic values of elementary sciiool 
teaciicrs, between sdiools, bet^\■een districts, and betv.een teadiers and 



cownunity leaders. Hie Rokcacli Value Survey was used due to its siini)lici 
high validity, and reliability for the pur]wse of this study. Hie 
subjects were tliosc teachers or leaders attending workshops for better 
education tlirough valuing. The data were run through Corraat and Manova 
programs on tlie Arizona State University Univac 1110 computer for 
individual group hierarcliy conparison and between group comparisons. 



Qiapter IV 
Analysis of tiic Data 



Introduction 



Tlie descriptive results of tlie 61 tcaclicrs in tlie four desegregated 
Tempe elementary sdiools who responded to tlic Rokeach Values Survey are 
herein reported to answer tlie question in Giapter I as to vvhat elementary 
school teaciiers value. Coiqiarisons were establislied between 61 elementary 
school teachers in Tempe, 50 elementary sdiool teacliers in tlie U'asliington- 
Scli-ol District and 41 coinriiunity leaders in Tempe interested in 
Ten^e sdiools^. 

Description o f the Samples 

HtlC 61 Tempo clc;nentar/ sdicol tcadicrs v;crc those teadicrs in 
attendance tiie days of the in-seA'ice worlvsliops for tlie four desegre^jated 
sdiools, Frank, Iloldeman, Lvans, and Hitter. Tlicy were mostly women 
with five to ten years teadiing experience. Ine 50 elementary school 
teadicrs in the Washington District were voluntarily a' tending a paid 
weekend worLshop on values and vandalism, lliey, too . were mostly uomon 
witli five to ten years teaching experience. Ihe 41 community leaders 
were attending a tiirce day Tempe leadcrsiiip retreat in Flagstaff spon.-^ored 
by the Temjie Ci:u^:l)cr of Coimierce to disciiss the educational needs of 
Teiyrpe sdiools. Tne Tcmne leadership group responding to the suivcy was 
split equally between m.en aiid women, and were anproximalcly tiic sane age 
group as the tcaciicrs in the Washington and Tcnpc grou]i.s. 
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Tests of the Null Hypotheses 

The following null hypotheses were constructed with tlie intention 
of answering particular questions. Tests of these null hypotheses 
resulted in statistics which were used to infer answers to the following 
questions posed in Chapter I. 
(^estion 1: 

Is there a difference in the values of elementary scliool teachers in 
four desegregated scl.ools? 

Question one was answered by testing the null hypotheses: 

Hypothesis 1.01 There will be no significant difference, in the values 
hierarchy of el^mentar>' school teachers in FraiLk, Iloldeman, Evans, 
and Ritter Schools in Tempo, Arizona, using the Rokeach Value Survey. ^ 

The analysis of variance, (MVN'OVA) , using Xl\c V.'illcs Lambda Criterion 
showed there was no significant difference (P-.56) beti\7een the values 
hierarchy of the elementary teachers in Frank, Holdeman, Evans, and 
Ritter Schools as noted in Table 4. Therefore the null h>'pothesis was 
accepted. Tables 5, 6, 7, and 8 represent the value hierarchy of each 
school. The extent of similarity in the top six and the last six values 
between the schools is perhaps surprising. 

{hypothesis 1.02 There will be no significant difference in the 
values hierarchy of tlie elementary school teachers in tlie four Teinpe 
desegregated sdiools and the values of 30 elementary sdiool teachers in 
t}\c Washington School District in Phoenix, using the Rokcadi Value Sun'ey. 
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Uie analysis of variance, (MANOVA), using the Wiiks Lambda Criterion 
showed there was no significarit difference between the values of the 
teaclicrs in the four Tenipe Schools and the teachers in Uie Washington 
Sdiool District (Pr.l95) cs noted in Table 9. Therefore the null hypotliesis 
was accepted. Again the similarity of the top six and the last six values 
with those of the four Tempe schools is surprising. A visual 
comparison of tlie values hierarchy for the Washington teachers with the Tempe 
teachers as seen in Tables 5, 6, 7, b, and 10 will poLit out the 
similarity. 

Hypothesis 1.03 There will be no significant difference in the values 
hierarchy of the elementary school teachers in four Tempe schools 
and the values of community leaders of Tempe attending a leadership 
retreat di^icj^ing education in Tempe, using the Rokeach Value Sur.'ey. 

The analysis of variance, (MAN'OVA) , using the Wilks Lnmbda Criterion 
shoivcd a significant difference between the values of clcmcntaiy school 
teachers in four Tempe desegregated sch^ols and the values of community 
leaders of Tempe attending a leadership retreat on education, (Ps.OOl) 
as noted in Table 11. Therefore the null hv7')othesis was rejected. 

Question 2 Will teacher's values and behavior be changed tli^ough 
a brief in-service workshop on valuing? 

{{ypothcscs 2.01, 2.02, 2.03, 2.04 Tlicrc will be no significant 
difference in the elementary sdiool teachers ranking of the value freedom 
according to the Rokeacli Value Survey after a brief in-scrvicc workshop 
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on valuing in the following four scliools; 

Ilypo thesis 2.01 Teadiers ranking of the value tenn freedom at 
Frank Sdiool after a brief in-service workshop on valuing showing no 
significant difference (Ps.298) according to an analysis of MANOVA, using' 
tlie Wilks Lambda Criterion. Note Table 1.2. 

Ilypotliesis 2.02 Teadiers ranking of tlie value term freedom at lloldeman 
Sdiool after a brief in-service workshop on valuing siiowcd a significant 
difference at tlie^ (P-.OOl) level tlierefore the null liypothesis was 
rejected using ;.a\OVA. Note Table 13. 

Hypothesis 2.03 Teadiers ranking of tlie value term freedom at Evans 
Sdiool after a brief in-service worksliop on valuing showed a significant 
djff-^rcprc nt tho (Pr.no?! Invcl thornforo the null hynnthcsis was 
rejected using tlie lh\SO\'A. N'ote Table 14. 

Hypothesis 2.04 Teadiers ranking tlie value term freedom at Pdtter 
School- snowed no significant difference (Psl.OO) using MVvOVA therefore 
tlic null liypotlicsis was accepted. This was the control group. Note 
Tabic 15.- 

Itypotlicscs 2.05, 2.06, 2.07, 2.08 llicre wil] be no significant 
dift'ciencc in the elcncntar>' sdiool tcaclicr^ ranking of the value equality 
according to tlic Rokcadi Value Survey after a brief in-service workshop 
on valuing in tlie following four Tempo schooLs. 

{f>'pot)iesis 2.05 Teadiers at Pnmk Scliool in ranking the value term 
cciuality sliowed no significant difference after a brief in-service 
work.sliop (pi.(57j usin'4 MWOVA. Tie null hypotiiesis wiis accepted, but 



a ix>sslblc trend vos indicated. Note Ti>blo 12. 

l,ypotl>osls 2.06 Teachers at iloldenu,. Sd>ool in rcu>king tl.e value 
ten, equality sh..cd a significant difference at the (P.03) level using 
™ after a brief in-service worLshop on valuing. T^-c null hypotUosxs 

was rejected. Note Table 13. 

n^othesis 2.07 Teacher, at IVans Sd>oal in ranking the value torn 
ccuality shaved no significant difference (r=.6S) using i™ 
..after a brief in-serv-ice worksite,, on valuing. 'Do null hyi-othesis was 

accepted. Note Table 14. 

,^>otl,esis 2.08 Tead,ers at Rittor Sd>ool in ranking tl.e value 
tenn e.ualit, showed no significa:>t difference Cl>-37) using MV-WA 
after a brief in-service workshop on valuing, and U.e null Iwothosis was 

f 

treatment during the workshop. 

Table 16 shows the tenninal and inr.tncontal values for Tonpo Co^uaut, 
Leadership and can give visual co„,ari.on with the four Te^pc elcnentar,. 
school teadiers conposite value hierard,/ in Table 17. 

vcasurcncnt oU'Qi\c))cr jjehavi^^ 

t nf tondicr clossroon verbal behavior was taken through 
\ neasurencnt ol teauier ci.i-^^i^' 

obs^^r^-ation bv a rater experienced in the n..ders Scale of Interaction. 

rater obsened ti>ree r.ndo^ly selected tead.crs three tir.,es a week for 

seven weeks. Tne rater tallied teau.er co.xnts ti.at wore "controUin:.;" 

, , • .1 ...uematives" (Ves-no or lioited ci.oices) and ■'open-ended 
(no dioices) , al ^cniai.i\.u.-> \. 

. ■ ^i,ii,irf^ii in tlicsc cla^^srooiiis for 
choices." rne latcrliad been obsen-ing culdrcp m tu-c 
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HO 

the past four years. She did the teacher ratings for ten minute periods 
at random times when the class was having discussion, after observing 
diildren in the same room for testing purposes. This was on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Two other scliools were programmed for similar observation 
but one rater moved half-way tlirough the program and the other rater 
neglected to obtain accurate baseline information so botli schools were 
dropped. In spite of only observing tiiree teachers the results seem 
worthy of note in tlie following graph. 




1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Wcclcs (tlircc observations per week) 

X Controlling comments by teachers 

0 Non- control ling cciments by teachers 
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As noted in tlic graph tho teacher's classroom controlling comments 
diminished and alternatives or choices were offered more frequently. Hie 
observations were totaled for the three teachers and plotted each week, 
nie baseline data indicates a high level of controlling comments and a 
low level of non-controlling comments. Following the treatment, an 
introduction of cognitive dissonance in the individual's value system, 
immediate behavioral changes are obvious. Hie controlling comments 
decrease rapidly and non- control ling comments increase slowly. Hiis 
result suggest the possibility that cognitive dissonance can induce 
classroom behavioral change in teachers. 



. Table 4 
Malysis of Variance Between 
Teacliers in Four Tempo Uicmontary Scliools 
Itokeadi Values Survey 
• N-61 



Multivariate Test of Significance Using Wilks 


Lambda Criterion 


Test of Roots F 


DHIYP 


DrERR 


r 


R 


1 through 3 ■ .37 


108.00 


66.79 


. 559 


.84 


Terminal Values 


F 


M SQ 


P 


Stand Discrim. Coef. 


Comfortable Life 


2.44 


45.09 


.07 


-4.94 


Hxciting Life 


1.13 


23.18 


.34 


-7.24 


Sense of Accomplisiimcnt 


.16 


3.18 


.92 


-6.65 




.?« 


Q.Rl 


.76 


-6.58 


World of Beauty 


2.67 


41.61 


.056 


-4.86 


Equality 


.31 


l.ld 


.81 


-5.68 


Family Security 


.97 


11.00 


.41 


-4.23 


Freedom 


1.39 


21.85 


. 25 


-5.08 


HaDDincss 


3.57 


68.55 


.019 


-5.46 


Inner Harmony 


.57 


13.55 


. 63 


-6.13 


Ilaturc love 


.40 


10.02 


.74 


-5,74 


National .Security 


1.90 


32.47 


.14 


-5.45 


Pleasure 


2.41 


34.18 


.07 


-4.81 


Salvation 


1.20 


53.29 


.29 


-8.40 


Self -Respect 


2.48 


25.27 


.o:' 


-3.75 


Social r.c co-nit ion 


.78 


9.42 


.51 


-5.21 


Tnic Friendship 


3.97 


42.85 


.012 


-3.65 


Wisdom 


1.19 


24.01 


.32 


-5.62 



Table S 

Frank lilcmcntary Sdiool Teachers 
Rokcadi Value Survey 
Hierarchy of Tcridnal and Instruncntal Values 

Pre-Test N'-24 



Terminal Values 


M 


SU 


Instrumental Values 


M 


SD 


1. Inner Ilannony 


4.63 


3.26 


1. 


Honest 


5.20 


3.73 


2. Self -Respect 


5.75 


4.16 


2. 


KCSpOllSlDiC 


6.13 


3.81 


3. Family Security 


5.79 


3.19 


5. 


Helpful 


6.92 


4.80 


4. Wisdom 


6.54 


5.56 


4. 


Loving 


7.13 


5.06 


5. Happiness 


6.92 


4.58 


5. 


T • • • 

horgiving 


7.63 


4.17 


6. Sense of Accomplishment 


7.42 


4.95 


6. 


Broadminded 


7.96 


4.48 


r m • 'v* » ■ - -- ... - 


8.25 


5.19 


7. 


Independent 


8.42 


4.90 


8. True Friendsliip 


8.46 


3.21 


8. 


Capable 


8.65 


4.57 


9. World at Peace 


8.63 


5.06 


9. 


Qieerful 


8.67 


4.88 


10. Freedom 


9.08 


4.70 


10. 


Courageous 


8.96 


4.74 


11. Equality 


9,33 


4.71 


11. 


A-nbitious 


10.17 


4.54 


12. World of r>eauty 


11.67 


3.60 


12. 


Self- Control led 


10.29 


5.49 


13. Canfortablc Life 


11.92 


4.55 


13. 


Intellectual 


10.63 


4.87 


14. P-xciting Lifo 


12.63 


5. 55 


14. 


Polite 


11.57 


4.76 


15. Salvation 


12.71 


6.29 


15. 


(!lean 


11.75 


4.61 


16. Social Recognition 


15.08 


5.97 


lo. 


Logical 


11.83 


5.76 


17. Plcasuic 


13.85 


5.54 


17. 


Imaginative 


12.92 


4.81 


18. National Security 


14.58 


5.01 


18. 


Obedient 


15.58 


5.24 



Table 6 

Uoldcina]\ lUcmcntary Sdiool Tcaclicrs 
Rokcadi Value Sun'ey 
Hierarchy of Terminal and Instrunjcntal Values 

Pre-Test N-24 



Terminal Values 


M 


SD 


Instrumental \'alucs 


M 


SD 


1. Family Security 


5.00 


3.74 


1. Responsible 


5.25 


3.39 


2. Wisdom 


6.18 


4.59 


2. Loving 


5.91 


:>.oo 


3. Inner Hamony 


6.24 


4.53 


3. Honest 


6.20 


Jo 


4. Self- Respect 


7.02 


2.99 


4. Helpful 


6.72 


3.75 


5. Freedom 


7.91 


4.48 


5. Capable 


7.69 


4. 43 


6. True Friends) lip 


8.16 


2.81 


6. Qieerful 


8.03 


4.54 




fi.4ft 


? . ■< 1 


7. Fnraivini' 


8.24 


4.55 


8. Sense of Acconplisiinont 


8.71 


5.75 


8. Broadmindcd 


9.22 


4. 70 


9. Korld at Peace 


8.80 


5.94 


9 . Independent 


9.68 


5.05 


10. Happiness 


0.15 


4.11 


10. Intellectual 


10.26 


5.12 


11. Lquality 


9.42 


4.86 


11. .Ambitious 


10.45 


5.61 


12. World of Hcauty 


10.28 


5. 56 


12. Polite 


10.44 


4.84 


15. Salvation 


10.52 


6.69 


13. Self-Controlled 


10. sn 


5.26 


14. Comfortable life 


11.80 


4.56 


14. Courageous 


11.62 


5 . JO 


15. iixciting Life 


12.59 


4 . 79 


15. Imaginative 


11.78 


4.86 


16. Xational Security 


12.45 


5.2] 


16. Clean 


12.87 


4.18 


17. Social i:cco<;nition 


15.81 


5. 55 


17. Logical 


12.95 


5.19 


IS. Pleasure 


15.26 


-7 CO 

^ m O O 


18. Ol.cdicnt 


13.42 


5 . 66 
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Table 7 mU^^^ 
Evans Elementary School Tcadiers 
Rokeach Value Sirrvey 
Hicrarcliy of Terminal and Instrumental Values 

Pre- Test N-13 



Terminal Values 


1*1 


SD 


Instrumental Values 


M 


SD 


1. rlappmess 


4 62 


4.07 


1. Loving 


4.46 


4.48 


2, Self-Respcct 


^ 31 

•/ • ox. 


2.72 


2. Honest 


4.54 


3.65 


3. Family Security 




2.92 


3. Responsible 


5.92 


4.89 


4. Wisdom 




4.45 


4. Qieerful 


7.15 


3.61 


5. Inner Harmon) 


6.54 


5.14 


5. Forgiving 


7.77 


4.83 


6. True Friendship 


7 7n 


4 0"^ 


6. Helpful 


8.07 


2.75 


7. Sense of Accomplisliment 


ft ^^7 
O • 




7. Broadiuindcd 


9.31 


5.01 


8. Mature Ix)vc 


^ • 4 U 


4 01 


8. Capable 


9.38 


5. 54 


9. Freedom 


Q ^4 

• OH 


5 20 


9. Clean 


9.54 


5.02 


10. Comfortable Life 


O A 1 


D • ^0 


in Logical 


10.23 


6.05 


11. Exciting Life 


9.77 


4.51 


li. Ambitious 


10.54 


3.43 


12. World at Peace 


10.23 


4.71 


12. Independent 


10.85 


4.17 


13. Fxiuality 


10.85 


4.97 


13. Imaginative 


11.08 


5.40 


14. Salvation 


12.00 


5.89 


14. Self -Control led 


11.15 


4.24 


15. Social Rcco:-;nition 


12.77 


2.89 


15. Intellectual 


11.46 


4.27 


10. World of r>oc!uty 


13.08 


4.5:. 


16. Polite 


12.08 


3.87 


17. Pleasure 


13.15 


4.16 


17. Courageous 


12.85 


4.20 


18. National Security 


15.69 


3.07 


18. Obedient 


14.62 


5.51 
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Table 8 

Ritter Elementary Sdiool Toadicrs 
Kolcoacli Value Survr' 
Hierarcliy of Terminal and Instrumental Valuer 







Pre- Test i\-12 










Terminal Values 


M 


SD 


Instrumental Values 


M 


SU 


1. 


True Friendship 


4.08 


2.39 


1. 


Honest 


5.58 


3.50 


2. 


Self- Respect 


4.08 


3.03 


2. 


Broadminded 


5.92 


3.15 


3. 


Happiness • 


5.92 


4.81 


3. 


Loving 


7.00 


5.26 


4. 


Family Security 


6.67 


3.39 


4. 


Independent 


7.42 


5.78 


5. 


Freedom 


6.92 


3*32 


5. 


Forgiving 


7.67 


3.D4 


6. 


Inner Harmony 


7.08 


5.62 


6. 


Helpful 


7.83 


4.82 


7. 


Lquality 


8.42 


4.83 


7. 


Courageous 


8.17 


4.04 


8. 


wisdom 




4 -r 1 
H. Jl 


n 

Of 


RespOuSiblc 


0 "ic: 


A 0 1 
-t . vy-T 


9. 


Mature Love 


9.08 


4.12 


9. 


Qieerful 


8.42 


5. 33 


10. 


Sense of Accomplisiiment 


9.53 


4.69. 


10. 


Capable 


9.08 


4.62 


11. 


Comfortable Life 


10.08 


3.99 


11. 


Intellectual 


9. 75 


4.75 


12. 


World at Peace 


10.25 


3.65 


12. 


Loi;ical 


9.83 


5.95 


15. 


Lxciting Life 


10.42 


4. OS 


13. 


Self-Controlled 


10.92 


4.60 


14. 


Pleasure 


11.67 


5.17 


14. 


Imaginative 


10.92 


5.76 


15. 


v;orld of Beauty 


13.75 


3.49 • 


15. 


Clean 


12.00 


S • 0 D 


16. 


Social llecnonition 


14.12 


3.45 


16. 


/xTibitious 


13.67 


4. 33 


17. 


iNational Security 


14.75 


3.62 


17. 


Obedient 


15.33 


3.37 


IS. 


Salvation 


15. 33 


4 . 5'.) 


18. 


Polite 


19.75 





ERIC 
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Table 9 

Analysis of Values Variance Between 
Four Tempe Hlcmcntary Scliools and --n il^/^WV^^^^. 

30 Teachers in Washington Elementary District J 
Tvokeacli Values Survey 
. N-91 

^bltivSat^Tcst^ofli^i£ic^^ Using Willi Lambda Criterion 



Test of Ivoots F 


DRiYP 


DFERR 


P 


R 


1 tlirough 4 i..l3 


144.00 


237.66 


.195 


.72 


Terminal Values 


F 


M SQ 


P 


Stand. Discrim. toer. 


Comfortable Life 


1.62 


29.99 


.17 


-.15 


Exciting Life 


1.01 


20.77 


.40 


-.56 


Sense of Accom^Uisiuncnt 


.94 


16.60 


.43 


- .26 


, « It « T> . ^ 




i;8.73 


.06 


-.67 


World of Beauty 


1.95 


27.68 


.10 


-.78 


Equality 


1.02 


23.71 


.39 


- .08 


Family Security 


1.57 


20.30 


.18 


- .38 


Freedom 


1.02 


15.96 


.40 


- . :)1 


Happinesb 


4.34 


70.34 


.00 


.41 


Inner Harmony 


.51 


10.71 


.72 


-.23 


Mature Love 


1.93 


40.05 


.11 


-.47 


National Security 


2.12 


29.52 


.08 


-.09 


Pleasure 


1.94 


20.25 


.10 


..07 


Salvation 


.86 


38. 55 


.48 


-.71 


Sclf-Rcsi'cct 


5.08 


52.47 


.02 


.28 


Social l^ccogr.itioa 


.67 


8.03 


.60 


-.15 


Tiiic I'riciKls'r.i;") 


3.82 


41.52 


.00 


.06 


I'v i Cf'ri"-. 


1.08 


25.42 


.57 


-.50 
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Table 10 

Wasliington School L-istrict Toaclicrs fi^Sl 
Kokcacli Value Survey 
Hicrarcliy of Tenninal and Instrumental Values 

Prc-Test N'-30 



Tenninal Values 


M 


SU 


Instrumental Values 


M 


SD 


1. 


Self- Respect 


4.07 


2.54 


1. 


Honest 


5.30 


3.23 


/' 
/ 

2. 


Happiness 


4.87 


3.01 


2. 


Responsible 


5.40 


3.21 


*• 

^. 


Inner llannouy 


5.93 


4.39 


3. 


lx)ving 


5.53 


4.18- 


4. 


I'bturc Love 


6.20 


3.61 


4. 


Helpful 


7.47 


3.50 


5. 


Sense of Accaiiplishmcnt 


6.85 


3.03 


5. 


Capable 


7.57 


4.21 


6. 


Family Security 


7.13 


4.07 


6. 


Independent 


8.53 


5.26 


i • 


T'... . 1 


7.'!7 




7 


- •- - o - • O 


8.53 


4.7.2 


8. 


Wiscbm 


7.97 


5.17 


8. 


Broadininded 


8.73 


5.22 


9. 


True Friendship 


8.00 


3.51 


9. 


Cheerful 


9.27 


5.09 


10. 


Equality 


11.27 


4.38 


10. 


Courageous 


9.37 


4.28 


11. 


I'xciting Life 


11.57 


4.85 


11. 


Self -Control led 


9.77 


5.19 


12. 


World at Peace 


12.07 


4.60 


12. 


Logical 


10.57 


5.21 


13. 


Salvation 


12.10 


7.09 


15. 


Imaginative 


10 . 03 


5. 35 


14. 


Pleasure 


12.57 


5.95 


M. 


Intellectual 


11.07 


4.76 


15. 


Koiid of Beauty 


12.57 


3.30 


15. 


iXmbitious 


11 .53 


5.95 


16. 


Comfortable life 


12.67 


5. 75 


16. 


Polite 


12.67 


5.79 


17. 


Socicil Rcco>;;ut ion 


12.87 


3.16 


17. 


Clean 


15.07 


4.88 


IS. 


Natior.a] S'.'curity 


14.87 


2.90 


IS. 


Obedient 


15,90 


2.S7 
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Table n 

Analysis of Variance Between 
Tempe lilcracntar/ Teaclicrs and Coiiinunity Leaders C0»^ *^ 

Ro.'sCacli Values Survey 
N-126 



ILiltivariate Test of Significance Using 


Wilks 


Lanilida Criterion 


Test of Roots F « 


DHIYP 


DFERR 


P 


R 




1 through 5 1.47 


180.00 


456.77 


.001 


.72 




Ten:iinal .Values 


F 


M SQ 


F 


Stand. 


Discrim. Coef. 


Comfortable Life 


1.S5 


32.17 


.10 


-2.31 


.26 


Exciting Life 


.60 


14.56 


.69 


-2.65 


.79 


Sense of Accomplishment 


2. GO 


40.83 


.025 


-2.54 


.77 




1 C/l 


y\ . 1 B 


.IR 


-2.21 


1.00 


World of beauty 


1.95 


29.02 


.09 


-2.03 


.51 


Equality 


1.40 


28.58 


.22 


-2.21 


.74 


Fainily Security 


1.41 


19.89 


"^2 


-2.47 


.30 


Freedom 


1.86 


23.69 


.10 


-1.61 


• 1.21 




4.35 


78.51 


.001 


-2.07 


1.18 


Inner llaniiony 


1.56 


28.63 


.24 


-1.90 


1.08 


Miturc lx)vc 


2.20 


45.57 




-2.48 


.59 


National Security 


1.95 


31.25 


.09 


-2.55 


.16 


Pleasure 


1.92 


29.20 


.09 


-1.71 


1.12 


Salvation 


1.58 


62.45 




-4.10 


.71 


Self- Respect 


5.46 


28.11 


.006 


-1.09 


1.36 


Social ivccoi.;n; tion 


.66 


8.09 


. 65 


-1.96 


.t>2 


Tnic l-ricndf-Iiip 


4.03 


54.12 


.002 


-1.87 


.19 


IVisdau 


1.14 


24.54 


. 34 


-2.19 


.85 



Table 12 
Frank Elementary Sdiool Tcadiers 
Rokeach Value Survey 
Ilierarcliy of Teminal Values 
N-12 



Pre-Test 


M 


SD 


Post-Test 


M 


SD 


1 




4,58 


2.43 


1 


liUid i iUl JllUiijr 


4.75 




14 




inner tiannony 


4.58 


4.12 


L • 




5.58 


nf 

•J • 




3. 


bell -Kcspcct 


5.00 


5.46 


*• 

J • 


i cuuii/ r>ecui 1 L/ 


5.75 


o • 






iVisuoin 


6.07 


5.70 


A 

H • 




6.33 


2. 


87 


r 


f latuic Love 


7.67 


5.37 


C 

0 • 




6.58 


4. 


30 


0. 


irue rrienasiiip 


8.08 


3.61 


Q • 




7.00 


4. 


77 


7 
/ • 


ocnse ACCOTipi J siiiTicnL 


8.50 


5.20 


7 




7.75 


2. 


63 


o 

o* 


I lappiiicss 


8.83 


• 

4.71 


o • 




8.00 


4. 


81 


9. 


Freedori 


9.00 


4.41 


9. 


Mature I>ove 


8.33 


5. 


21 


10. 


Equal it)' 


9.25 


4.63 


10. 


Sense Acco'npl islinient 


8.42 


5. 


37 


11. 


World at Peace 


9.25 


4.94 


1]. 


World at Peace 


8.58 


4. 


72 


12. 


World of Beaut)' 


10.67 


5.75 


12. 


Salvation 


11.92 


6. 


88 


13. 


Salvation 


11.42 


7.48 


15. 


World of Beauty 


12.17 


4.04 


14. 


.•\n Lxciting Life 


12.58 


4.03 


14. 


Social Recognition 


15.17 


4. 


50 


15. 


Social Recognition 


12.58 


4.40 


15. 


National Security 


13.42 


1. 


85 


10. 


.National Security 


13.50 


~* ~* ►7 
J.J/ 


16. 


.An Lxciting Life 


13.92 


3. 


58 


17. 


Comfortable Life 


14.00 


2.83 


17. 


Comfortai)le Life 


14.25 


4. 


20 


IS. 


ri ensure 


14. S3 


3.24 


IS. 


Pleasure 


15.08 


5 . 


61 



g^5f COP* 



59 



Table 13 

Iloldoman nicmcntary Sdiool Teachers ^^^^ p^i\\[PP>l^ 

Rckoacli Value Survey 
Hicrardiy of Terminal \'alues 







N-24 


• 






Pre -Test 


M 


SD 


Post -Test 


M 


SD 


1. Painily Securir/ 


5.00 


3.74 


1. Freedom 


3.65 




2. Wisdom 


6.13 


4.59 


2. Family Security 


4.91 


5.69 


3. Inner Harmony 


6.22 


4.53 


5. Inner llamony 


5.65 


3.56 


4. Self -Respect 


7.01 


2.99 


■'4. Pquality 


6.44 


4.74 


5. Freedom 


7.96 


4.48 


5. Wisdom 


6.57 


4.56 


6. True Priendship 


8.15 


2.81 


6. Self-Respect 


8.00 


5.02 


7. Mature Love 


8.42 


5.11 


7. World at Peace 


8.04 


5.02 


8. Sense Accomplislimcnt 


8.70 


0. /:> 


8. Ilappiness 


8.70 


4.49 


9. World at Pe^ice 


8.88 


5.94 


9. True Friendship 


9.59 


5.26 


10. ilappiness 


9.14 


4.11 


10, National Security 


9.65 


5.25 


11. I-qualit'' 


9.46 


4.86 


11. Sense Acconplisl-iment 


9.91 


5.22 


12. World of Beauty 


10.28 


3 . 56 


12. f!ature Love 


10 . 85 


4.68 


13, Salvation 


10.33 


6.69 


15. World of Heauty 


11.59 


5.91 


14. (xnfortablc Life 


11.82 


4.56 


14. Salvation 


11.39 


6.60 


15. Pxciting Life 


12.39 


4.79 


15. ILxciting Life 


12.59 


4.58 


16. National Security 


12,48 


5.21 


16. Comfortable Life 


15.22 


5.12 


17. Social Peco-nition 


13.86 


5. 55 


17. Pleasure 


14.87 


2.72 


18. Pleasure 


15.23 


2.5S 


IS. Social Recognition 


16.00 


1.95 



ERIC 
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Table 14 
Evans lUcmcntary Sdiool Teachers 
Rokcadi \'aluc Survey 
Hierarchy of Terminal Values 
N-13 



Pre -Test 


M 


81) 


Post -Test • 


M 


SD 


1. 


Happiness 


4.62 


4.07 


1. 


Happiness 


4.29 


4.39 


2. 


Self-Rcspcct 


5.31 


2.72 


2. 


Self- Respect 


5.14 


3.14 


3. 


I-aiuily Security 


5.69 


2.92 


3. 


Freedom 


6.14 


2.77 


4. 


Wisdom 


6.38 


4.45 


4. 


Inner Harmony 


6.21 


4.05 


5. 


Inner Hamony 


6.54 


5.14 


5. 


Wisdom 


6.79 


4.77 


6. 


True Fricndsliip 


7.70 


4.05 


6. 


Family Security 


7.14 


4.11 


•7 
• • 






/I .no 




„. k. . • * .... - ^ 


7.74 


3.58 


8. 


Mature Love 


9.46 


4.01 


8. 


True Friendsliip 


7.79 


4.00 


9. 


Freedom 


9.54 




0 


Equality 


9.36 


4:30 


10. 


Comfortable Life 


9.61 


S « 


10. 


• 

Mature Love 


9.43 


4.61 


11. 


Hxciting Life 


9.77 


4.51 


11. 


lixciting Life 


10.57 


4.39 


12. 


World at i'cacc 


10.23 


4.71 


12. 


Comfortable Life 


11.64 


4.46 


13. 


Lquality 


10.85 


4.97 


13. 


World of Lcauty 


12. :9 


3.60 


14. 


Salvation 


12. UO 


5.80 


M. 


Social Ilccogiiition 


12.29 


4.61 


15. 


Social i'ccognition 


12.77 


2.89 


15. 


Pleasure 


12.43 


3.73 


16. 


V.'orld of Beauty 


15.08 


4.55 


16. 


Salvation 


13.00 


6.09 


17. 


Pleasure 


15.15 


4.16 


17. 


V.'orld at Peace 


13.36 


3.39 


18, 


National Security 


15.69 


3.07 


18. 


National Security 


15.29 


2.76 



01 



Table 15 

Ritter Elcmontaiy School Teacliers AVW^-^^^ 
Rokeadi Value Survey 
Hierarcliy of Terminal Values 
N-12 



Pre -Test 


M 


SD 


Post- Test 


M 


SD 


1. 


True Friendship 


4.08 


2.39 


1. 


Self- Respect 


4.42 


3.99 


2. 


Self- Respect 


4.08 


3.03 


2. 


Inner Harmony 


4.58 


2.78 


3. Happiness 


5.92 


4.81 


3. 


Happiness 


6.58 


5.95 


4. 


Family Security 


6.67 


3.39 


4. 


Freedom 


6.92 


4.34; 


5. 


Freedom 


6.92 


3.32 


5. 


True Friendship 


7.17 


5.35 


6. 


Inner Harmony 


7.08 


5.62 


6. 


Equality 


7.50 


3.68 




Pnnol i tv 
*■'»"*■"' " ' ' 


8.42 


4.83 


7. 


Family Security 


7.75 


5.36 


8. 


Wisdom 


9.00 


4.31 


8. 


Wisdom 


7.83 


4.88 


9. 


Mature Love 


9.08 


4.12 


9. 


Mature Love 


8.17 


4.82 


10. 


Sense Accanplisiuncnt 


Q • o3 


4.69 


10. 


Exciting Life 


9.58 


4.72 


11. 


Comfortable Life 


10.08 


3.09 


11. 


Sense Accoinplisliment 


10.75 


.1 O 
-t • w / 


12. 


World at Peace 


10.25 


3.65 


12. 


World at Peace 


11.17 


5.06 


13. 


lixciting Life 


10.42 


4.08 


13. 


Pleasure 


11.35 


5.12 


14. 


Pleasure 


11.67 


5.17 


14. 


Caiifortable Life 


12. OS 


3.75 


15. 


World of Beauty 


13.75 


5.49 


15. 


World of Beauty 


12.25 


3.62 


16. 


Social Recognition 


14.42 


3.45 


16. 


Social Recognition 


14.00 


5.61") 


17. 


Nalional Security 


14.75 


5.62 


17. 


National Security 


14.42 


4.25 


18. 


Salvntion 


IS. 35 


4.39 


IS. 


Salvation 


14.50 


5. JO 



ERIC 
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Table 16 
Tempo Community LcadcrsIiiiV 
Hokeadi Value Sui-vcy" 
Hierardiy of Terminal and Instrumental Values 

: 're-Test N-41 



Tenninal Values 


M 


SD 


Instrumental Values 




OU 


1. Self -Respect 


4.19 


2.68 


1. 


Honest 






2. Family Securit)' 


5.. 34 


0.92 


7 


RGSDonsiblc 


.7 . 


%> t 4 / 


3. Sense of Accor.iplislment 


5.80 


3.59 


3. 


Self- Control led 


7 70 




4. Wisdom 


6.27 


4.28 


4. 


Capab le 


o.Ud 




5. Freedom 


6.32 


4.04 


5. 


Ambitious 


Q It: 
O. ID 




6, Inner Harmony 


7.90 


4.19 


6. 


Independent 


0 1 o 




7. Hannincss 


8.00 


4.73 


7. 


Courageous 






8. True Friendsiiip 


9.59 


4.15 


8. 


Logical 


o nn 




9. Mature Love 


9.46 


4.56 


9. 


Broadminded 


J . 01 




10. Salvation 


9.76 


6.58 


10. 


Intellectual 


9.68 


4.69 


11. World at Peace 


10.87 


4.20 


11. 


Forgiving 


9.71 


5.28 


12. lixciting Life 


11. .7 


5.28 


12. 


Loving 


9.85 


S.13 


13. Equality 


11.49 


3.94 


15. Helpful 


10.52 


4.70 


14. Confortable Life 


11.85 


4.17 


14. 


Qieerful 


10 . 88 


4.19 


15. World of Dcauty 


12.73 


4.00 


13. 


Imaginative 


31.37 


5.12 


16. Social r.ccoi^iition 


15.02 


5.68 


16. 


Polite 


13.07 


3.vS3 


17. National Scairity 


15.02 


4.36 


17, 


CTeaj-i 


13.88 


3. .16 


IS. Plcai^urc 


14.00 


5.94 


18. 


Obedient 


14.02 


3.98 



ERIC 
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. Table 17 . 
Frank, Iloldcman, Evans, 5 Ritter Llcrnentar)' Sdiool Teachers 

Rokeadi Value Survey 
Hierarchy of Terminal and Instrumental Values 

Pre-Test N-61 



Terminal Values 


M 


SU 


Instrumental Values 




SD 


1. Family Security 


5.30 


3.24 


1. 


Honest 


5.33 


3.61 


2. Inner Ilaniioi;/ 


5.70 


4.34 


2. 


Responsible 


5.75 


3.94 


3. Self -Respect 


6.20 


3. 55 


3. 


Loving 


6.05 


4.38- 


4. Wisdom 


6.56 


4.28 


4. 


Helpful 


7.05 


4.14 


5. Happiness 


7.37 


4.50 


5. 


Forgiving 


7.63 


4.52 


6. True Friendship 


7.88 


3.24 


6. 


Cheerful 


8.30 


4.50 




'^cnt 8.10 


4.46 


7. 




8.63 


4.34 


8. Freedom 


8.26 


4.20 


8. 


I'll 

Broadmmdcd 


8.75 


4.73 


9. Mature Love 


8.73 


4.93 


9. 


Independent 


9.70 


4.91 


10. World at Peace 


8.91 


5.52 


10. 


Self- Control led 


10.19 


5.15 


11. yiquality 


9.65 


4.86 


11. 


Aml)itious 


10.42 


4.46 


12. Salvation 


11.60 


6.60 


12. 


Intellectual 


10.75 


4.81 


1.3. World of Beauty 


11.71 


4.05 


13. 


Couragcoas 


10.70 


5.36 


14. Comfortat)lc Life 


11.74 


4.60 


14. 


Polite 


11.26 


4.69 


15. Lxciting Life 


12.07" 


4.37 


15. 


Clean 


11.-^7 


4.77 


16. Social Recognition 


13.42 


3.48 


16. 


Imaginative 


11.84 


5.04 


17. National Security 


15.67 


5.14 


17. 


Logical 


12.16 


4.88 


IS. Pleasure 


14.14 


3.45 


IS. 


Obedient 


14.54 


4.06 



Chapter V 

Sumniaiy, Findings,. Conclusions, (md Recommendations 

Sumnary 

A summary of tlic problem and procedures is followed in tliis ciiapter 
by findings, conclusion and recommendations based upon inferences from 
the analysis of data. 

llie Problem 

The purpose of this stud>' was to answer t}\c questions: Is there a 
'lifference in the values of elementary school teadiers between scliools, 
•between districts, and between teadiers and coinr.\uriity leaders? Secondly, 
can teadior's values and behavior be ciinn^cO tlirough a brief in-scnnco 
worlcshop on valuing? Ihere were CI Tempo elementary sdiool teadiers 
compared with 30 elementary school teadiers in. the V.'asliington School 
District, and 41 Tempo community leaders. All sulijects were adnunistered 
the Rokeacii Value Sun'ey. 

Hie Procedures 

Pre- tests were administered to the teadiers in tlie first iu-scrvicc 
workshop. Tne pre- test results were used in ^L•^^■OVA bet\.ren group com- 
parisons. Post-tests were given at the end of the third worlvsiiop. Tlic 
second workshop included the cognitive dissonance treatment based on tiic 
results of the pre-tcst. "Hie relative ranking of tiic value teniis freedo:;i 



and equality was pointed out for each group and individuals vvere asked 
to note where tliey had ranked the two tenns. Dissonance was introduced 
by tlie ins tractors » pointing out if freedom was rani;cd Somewhat higher 
than equality he asked if tliis meant they felt freedom was important 
for them personally, but tliey did not want to grant tliat same freedom 
to otliers (cqualityj . Sudi dissonance was disaissed in small groups witl 
the additional task of relating sucli dissonance to tiie problem of 
granting freedom to students in tiie classroom. Hic groups were asked to 
write a consensus statement relative to "Freedom Versus Control in tiic 
Classroom." The dissonajice was intended to move tiie group position on 
freedom and equality as was indicated in the pre-pos't differences, llic 
coiisensus statements were intended to refreezc tlie group in a new 
position with regard to encouraging more freedom in tlie classroom. 
Tlircc tcadicrs were randomly selected from one scliool for cbGcr/aticn 
to see if behavioral dianges resulted; as would be indicated by a 
decrease in tcadier "controlling" coninents and an increase in the 
teacher encouraging student dioiccs. 

Findings 

In tliis chapter, the findings developed from tlie statistical 
analysis of tiie data of the study arc presented in ten:is of tiie 
11 nul^ hypotheses discussed in Qiapter III. 

Ihe data for tiiis study were collected us.ing the ^^okeadl Vn.lue 
Survey Fonn i), Data v. .?re obtained from 01 elciacntar)- school teachers in 
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four desegregated Tcmpe sdiools, 30 clementar/ sdiool tcnclicrs in the 
Washington Sdiool District attending a voluntary workshop, ;md 41 
Tcmpe coniiiunity leaders attending a voliuitary leadership retreat on 
tiie topic of education. A multi-variate iuialysis of variance (MWOVA) 
was computed for tlie 11 variables in this study. Tlie .05 level of 
significance was diosen as the acceptable level. 

To test tJie first question an analysis first calculated tlie between 
group significance between teadier groups and teadicrs and community 
leaders. Tiiis analysis determined whether or not the between groups 
value rankings differed. 

Tlie second data analysis was in answer to the second question to 
calculate tao tcadier's pre-post value ranking diange witliin eadi 
saiooi loiiov.ing treauuonL. 

ifypotacsis 1:01 'Ihe data indicated tiiere \<iis no significant difference 
in the values liierarchy of elcmentar>' sdiool teadiers in four TcTnnc schools 
(Ut:.5G) according to the kokeadi Value Sun'cy. 

Hy]^othesis 1:02 Ihe data sho>.;ed tliere was no significant difference 
between tiie values hienirdiy of the elcnentaiy sdiool teadiers in Teriiic, 
and the l.'ashingto.i School instrict (I's.20) according to the Rokeadi 
Value Survey. 

l{ypothesis 1:05 Results indicated there was a significant dif- 
fereiice between tiie values hierardiy of Tc;:ipe elcnontaiy school teaclier,^ 
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and the Tempo comiuiiity leaders (P::.001) according to the Rokeach 
Value Survey. 

Ifypothesis 2:01 Hie data showed tlicre was no signiiMcant difference 
in the teacJier's ranking of tlio value freedom at Frank Sdiool after 
treatment (Pr.30) asing tlie Rokeadi Value Suivey. 

Hypotlieses 2:02 and 2:03 Tne data indicated there was a significrmt 
difference in the teaclier's ranking of tJie value freedom at !Ioldeir.;ui 
and livans Scliools after treatment (Pn.O'Jl and Pz.007) using tlie Rokeadi 
Value Sui*vey. 

Ify'potliesis 2:04 'Hie data showed there was no significant dif- 
ference in tlie control gioup, llitter teadiers, ranking of tJio value 
freedom (P::1.00) using tlie Rolceadi Value Survey. 

ti\T)ot.ieses 2:0b cind 2:07 Tlio dnta indicated there was no sig- 
nificant difference in tlie teadier's rajiking of the value equality 
at Frank and Evans Schools (Pr.07 and Pz.65) after using the Rokeadi 
Value Sur\'ey. 

Itypothcsis 2:06 Tlie data indicated tliere v.'os a significant 
difference in the teadier's ranking of tlie value equalit)' at lloldenan 
Sdiool after trcaf^ient (r::.05) using tlio i'.okeadi \'aluc Sui-wy. 

[l>T)Ot}iesis 2:08' 'Hie data indicated there was no significant 
difference in tiie control group, Patter tcadicrs, ranking of the value 
tcnn equality {Vz.27) using the Rokeadi Value Surv^cy* 



Couclus ions 

Tlic problem of this study was concerned witli the values of elemcntaiy 
school teadiers; to test if their values arc similar as a group and dif- 
ferent tliaii commuiiit)' leaders concerned about education. The results 
indicated elcinentar)' sdiool teacliors have similar values, but different 
from coimunit)' leaders. Tliis would suggest elcmcntar)' schoo] teacliers 
have significantly similar values that would probably be in conflict 
with the value differences of camnunity leaders interested in education. 
Some school progra:ns and philosophy would tliereforc create inevitable 
community conflict. 

Results of data analysis suggests it may be possible to cliange 
teaclier^s values tlirough cognitive dissonance on the ranking of tlie 
value terns freedom and equality* IV/o out of tlie tliree sdiools tested 
showed significant diange in tlieir ranking of the value term freedom 
after an insen-'ice workshop whidi included the pointing out of 
a dissonance relationship between wlic'i'e the teachers nuikcd freedom and 
equality. 

Further evidence of sudi change was demonstrated in tlie obsenation 
of teadier be!iavior before nnd after treatment. Hie randomly selected 
teachers who were obser\'ed in their cLassroo::is in their use of control lint; 
statements in the classroom. If authoritative, controlling teadiers 
ranked ecjuality low as may be anticipated, tliey \;ould sriou* tJic greatest 
dissonance cind tlieir shift to a more democratic classroom siiould be tlie 
most noticiible. llii? ciiange should be evident iii ol^servable classroom 
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interactions. In a replication of this study it may be helpful 
to first identify autlioritative, controlling teaclicrs with the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale. Ulien sudi authoritative teachers are confronted 
witli credible, self- reported infonnation that depicts themselves 
in a dissonance bind whereby tlioy grant tJiemselves freedom but 
do not sliarc Lhat saine freedom witJi others (equality) they should 
experience aiLxicty and self- dissatisfaction that would move tliem to 
try granting more freedom, as apparently happened in tliis study. 

Re ca'imenda t i ons 

Tliesc results would seem to suggest tliat furtiier researcli in 

s 

tiie area of luiderstanding teadiers values and value diangcs is 

Va.cu.ya.w« w-'jt.fcs-C V/ ^•••^» • V* y ^ . w ^ -k. ...» ^ 

of values that is siinilar between sdiools and between sdiool districts 
further studies could evaluate tliose similarities as a norm in tlie 
light of more S'i)tle differences bet\;een sdiools and witliin schools wliidi 
could identify possible areas of conflict. 

More obvious differences between tlie values of tcadiers and corutiunity 
leaders could be studied to identify areas of conflict between sdiool 
and tlie corjnunity, on a given sdiool and tlie community. Once sudi 
conflicts are more clearly understood by specific value differences 
being identified they could be dealt \,-ith more realistically, 

Furtiier study is also \.-arninted in dianging tcadier bdiavior 
tiirougli cognitive dissonance in value ranking?. Additional researdi is 
needed to investigate more .specific a^iiect.-; of tlic influence values 
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have on teachers and teadiing. Otlier instruments could be used to 
identify the relationsliip other variables have in relation to values, 
sucli as self -concept, dogmatism, teaclicr effectiveness and tcadiing 
experience. 
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